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IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL. 


CHARLIE GRIFFITHS was engaged to Laura Benson. 
There was no doubt about it. Mrs Blessington 
Smithson had been spreading the news every- 
where; and as a friend of the Bensons, and a 
lady of most unimpeachable veracity, there could 
not be a better authority. Had there been any 
incredulous enough to disbelieve in her, the 
appearance of the young lady herself leaning on 
Charlie’s arm, that same afternoon, as he escorted 
her up and down the Parade, would have set the 
doubt at rest. Charlie’s face flushed with triumph, 
and his eyes fell proudly on the handsome-looking 
girl he had won, as he thus proclaimed his victory ; 
a conquest that Laura endorsed with a timid pres- 
sure on his arm, that made every nerve in his body 
tingle, and sent the hot blood surging into his 
cheeks, till he looked more red and conscious than 
ever. -Nor was his triumph to be wondered at. 
Charlie Griffiths was a handsome young fellow, 
holding a lieutenant’s commission in the marching 
regiment just then quartered in the town; care- 
less, good-tempered, and poor, as most of his 
brother-officers were; with no particular aim in 
life but to enjoy himself, and keep up the repu- 
tation in his regiment of being a capital companion 
and a ‘deuced good fellow. Only one obstacle 
stood in his way—the want of money. He saw 
men about him whose society delighted him, 
and who were always glad of his in return, yet 
this fatal want was ever between them. He sat 
at the mess-table and saw others entertaining 
their friends, while he had to think twice ere he 
repaid the hospitality that everywhere was pressed 
upon him. He saw some turning out twice or 
more in the week to follow the hounds, coming 
back, their faces flushed with health, and their 
tongues full of the pleasures of the day ; while he 
was perforce restricted to cheaper amusements. 
Worse than all, he saw himself nearly at the top 
of his rank without a chance of ever gaining the 


coveted promotion—with every probability of his 
juniors, one after another, passing over his head, 
and the certainty of many dull years of subaltern’s 
duty yet to be encountered, all because he lacked 
the few hundred pounds necessary to enable him 
‘to return his name for purchase.’ 

All this was now, however, but as an unpleasant 
dream. Laura Benson was an heiress, the owner of 
a certain number of thousands in her own right— 
absolute mistress of them, and of herself—a tall, 
good-looking young lady, some year or so out of 
her ‘ teens ;’ her somewhat decided features helped 
out by a really fine figure, and a considerable 
amount of taste in dress, which well-to-do young 
ladies are seldom disinclined to indulge in ; a girl 
that few men could pass without asking her name, 
and few women without envy. Altogether it was 
admitted to be a most excellent match for Charlie ; 
though how Laura could ever take a man like Mr 
Griffiths, without a penny to his name, really 
passed Mrs Blessington Smithson’s comprehension, 
as well as that of most of her acquaintances—a 
fact that said very little either for Laura’s choice 
or for their comprehensions. 

‘Who is that?’ asked Laura, after they had 
promenaded about for some little time, in allusion 
to a tall soldier-like man who was passing. 

‘That ’s Clements, dear, a captain in the regi- 
ment, and my great chum. I thought of asking 
him to be best-man. I'll stop him next time, and 
introduce you.’ 

‘Yes, do, Charlie; I like his face so much. I 
am so glad he is a friend of yours, for then I ought 
to like him, and I’m sure I shall.’ 

So, when Captain Clements strolled up again, 
Charlie presented Laura to him, and they walked 
on together. 

‘Charlie tells me you are a great friend of his, 
Captain Clements,’ said Laura, after the usual con- 
gratulations ; ‘I hope you won't be jealous of me 
for taking him away from you all.’ 

*O dear, no, Miss Benson,’ laughed the captain. 
‘I daresay I shall get on without him, particularly 
when I leave him in such good hands,’ 

‘But you must not leave him ; you must be our 
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friend now, instead of his only. I am not going to 
have Charlie cut all his old friends, because he is 
married to me’ Which little speech shewed, I 
think, that Laura had a will of her own, and 
intended to keep it too. 

Of course, Clements professed his willingness to 
accept Laura’s offer, and then the conversation 
glided into ordinary channels. 

That evening at mess, Charlie had to stand upon 
the defensive against a whole volley of chaff from 
the junior ensign, who was sitting ‘ vice,’ and tried 
to be jocular, in a mild way, by asking Griffiths to 
pass the wine, ‘if he wasn’t too much engaged,’ to 
the senior captain, a grumpy old bachelor, who 
took the opportunity of declaring that the ‘ service 
is going to the dogs, sir! Men leaving their mess 
to be henpecked by a wife, sir! Married men are 
an encumbrance, sir; the whole thing’s a mistake, 
and the sooner you do away with them the better, 
sir!’ 

But Charlie was good-tempered, and could afford 
to laugh at them all; and his high spirits carrying 
him through, they ended by drinking his health, 
and the health of the fair Laura, thereby calling up 
Charlie’s blushes for the twentieth time that day, 
and driving old Glanders, with an oath, to the soli- 
tude of his bachelor’s sanctum up-stairs. 

When Charlie got into his own room, and the 
first flush of his good-luck was wearing out, it was 
astonishing how pale his triumph began to look. 
He had drawn his great easy-chair opposite the 
fire, and gave himself up to a little mental summary 
of all which that ‘ good-luck’ had brought him. 

First, came Laura ; well, perhaps, not quite first 
either. I think, if Charlie would have admitted it 
—which I don’t believe he would—that somehow 
or another those odd thousands, and the advantages 
they entailed, started up so clearly before him, that 
for the first few minutes, as he sat over his fire, his 
thoughts kept circling round them, burying him in 
a sort of golden dream, which made Laura’s image 
a rather distant and indistinct. 

or was such a state of affairs altogether un- 
Charlie had known her but a short time, 
scarcely a month at all intimately ; it was little 
more since he had received his first invitation to 
dine at her uncle’s, with whom she lived, and but 
half that time had since the wild thought of 
ever calling her his own had startled him by its 
improbability. 

e love-making between them had not been of 
the romantic or gushing style that usually accom- 
= first affection. lie was much too 

lened by constant intercourse with other men, 
to give way to ‘sentiment ;’ and Laura, truth to 
say, had made more than one attempt in the pre- 
sent h circumstances had 
proved con eir arriving at a climax, an 
so hardly brought with her that total innocence 
of love so essential to its romantic development. 

‘Not that Laura isn’t a dear old pet,’ thought 
Charlie, ‘and I’m sure we shall be awfully jolly. 

still 

wi 

maid; and can keep he var 

she does now; and the more she goes 


of my age don’t go in love with every 
face, like schoolboys: w 
life eee these things easy, and does his spoon- 
auietly. 
ut for all his arguments, there was still some- 
thing within him that wasn’t quite convinced, but 
kept prompting him to make more excuses, and 
more protestations of affection, till he got quite 
angry with himself; and the fire having burned out 
meanwhile, he was fain to turn into bed, and deter- 
mine to forget all about it for that night at least. 

For the next week, Charlie and his stroke of 
luck remained the common topic of the ante-room. 
Whatever might be our hero’s misgivings on the 

int, there certainly were none on the part of his 

rother-officers. 

‘Uncommon lucky fellow,’ drawled Scudamore ; 
fancy, with all that tin !’ 

Rather a for you, Jenkyns,’ 

another to a pimply-faced youth, who was sucking 
away at a big cigar, as if all his future hopes 
depended on its incandescence. 

‘Yaas, rather. It’s a deuced shame, after a 
fellow’s returned his name, that another fellow 
should go and put down above him—deuced unfair, 

enkyns was the offspring of a retired dealer in 
fruit, and having lately a a from his regi- 
ment abroad on the ‘ of promotion, felt 
naturally aggrieved that he was unable to jump 
over the heads of Charlie and some half-dozen 
others by the help of the paternal St Michaels, 

‘They say she’s got “twenty thou,” all settled 
on herself, went on Scudamore, ‘and lodges the 
money up to his majority.’ 

‘And it won’t be long before he gets it either ; 
there’s only James and Broderick for purchase, 
and James expects a staff ogee next year. 
Mark my words, Griffiths will be a major in the 
regiment before you think it.’ 

‘Fancy Griff a major!’ laughed the youngster: 
‘why, he don’t know his “ goose-step” yet. How 
the spurs will bother him! Well, it’s a fine thing 
to have money!’ and with this sage remark he 
strolled out, and left the others to continue the 
discussion. 

While the mess were thus talking matters over, 
Laura and Charlie were building their own castles 
in the air, on a bright bit of turf slanting down to 
the sea under the cliffs. 

It was as lonely a place as lovers could wish for, 
shut out from the world by two giant headlands, 
that flung themselves across the shingle in —~ 
defiance to their old enemy the sea, rippling ily 
at their feet; with wind-worn cliffs behind, and 
- blue sky above—a fitting trysting-place for 
overs. 

Charlie sat with his arm round Laura’s waist, 
gazing out seawards ; his hat had fallen off, and 
the breeze lifted the dark curls from his forehead, 
and fanned his ruddy cheeks, bringing with it 
whispers of other days and other climes, when he 
sat as now, with another by his side, and other 
thoughts in his heart. 

Long, long ago, and faint, very faint, were the 
wind-whispers, but for all that, Charlie sat silent, 
ose long-past days 


listening to them, and living 
‘ Charlie, dear, said Laura, who was building her 
own peculiar castles, and did not intend throwing 
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them down just then, ‘is anything the matter, that 
you are so silent !’ 
-€Qh, nothing, 


course not,’ answ 


nothing’s the matter; of 
ie abstractedly ; ‘I was 


onl 

Chnd won you tell me what you are thinking 
about, Charlie—I like so much to know your 
thoughts ?” 

‘Why, there’s nothing to tell, dearest. If I was 
thinking at all, it was about you; and how much I 
shall really have to think about when you are my 

Charlie with an effort shut his ears to 


ypocrite I am !’ said Charlie 
to himself as they were strolling home. 

‘I wish he was not so silent, thought Laura 
beside him ; “when I first knew him, he could 
chatter away fast enough.’ . 

‘What a ing couple!’ remarked Mrs Bless- 
ington Smithson to her friends as they passed them 
in High Street—‘so affectionate ; quite a treat to 
see it in these days ;’ and the poor little woman 
simpered, and thought of the sour elderly man 
who was enjoying his afternoon ‘rubber’ at the 
club, in erence to the company of the woman 
the world called his wife. And it was hard to say 
who was right and who wrong in the matter. 

That evening Charlie outdid himself. Laura, 
whose faith in him had been ever so little shaken 
in the afternoon, gave back all her wavering 
allegiance to her lord and love. The spirits she 
had complained of as having disap’ since 
their e ment, seemed to have returned with 
double force. arlie’s laugh was infectious. 
Laura, her uncle, with whom he was passing the 
evening, and the few friends invited to make up 
the party, joined in it till their sides ached. Was 
it the last new song—he trolled it out with his 
mellow voice till the old house echoed again, and 


to hear the yo master. Was it the dreary old 
‘round a fone there he dealt out the cards 
with such a running accompaniment of jokes, and 
cheated so audaciously, that the whole table were 
in a state of excitement seldom known in the 
annals of Pope Joan. And at length, when the 
hot wine water had gone round, and cloaks 
and wraps were called for, and the visitors had 
departed—in the dim light of the hall, with 
Laura’s ancestors frowning on them from the walls, 
who more light-hearted than Charlie as he pressed 
the long parting kiss on her lips, and dashed out 
cheerily into the black night! And so the days 
to the wedding ran out—one day up in the skies 
with hope — happiness, the next down to the 


lie’s mind was like a see-saw ; urged on by 
the glittering bait, he stifled the better thoughts 
that at times asserted themselves, and would not 
be denied. His training in the army had made 
him worldly, perhaps selfish. In a professi 
where every one above another is an obstacle to 
advancement, it would be were it other- 
wise ; the constant rubbing against others in the 
same boat, naturally makes men’s minds run in 
certain grooves, very easy to glide into, very hard 
to escape from, and Charlie was not one of those 
strong enough to act differently from his fellows. 
_ In spite of all his misgivings, in spite of an 
._ feeling that it was not er love that 


the servants gathered in a cluster outside the door | h 


was prompting him on, he never, in his calmest 
moments, could bring himself to confess that he 
was impelled by any other motive. He had grown 
accustomed to hear his brother-officers of 
the luck fellows had in ‘ ing a girl with 
money,’ and ‘had often himself, long before he 
knew Laura, talked about his intention to do like- 
wise, and ‘go in for money.’ Since seventeen such 
was the school he had been brought up in; was it 
wonderful that he ny an apt pupil 

And so it came about that the settlements were 
drawn up; the money for Charlie’s company and 
majority was paid into the agent’s hands; the 
bridemaids were chosen ; the trousseau was bought; 
presents were made and exhibited ; the cake, after 
its week’s duty in the pastry-cook’s window, was 
sent home—much to the grief of the little street- 
boys, who had daily feasted their imaginations 
upon its rich structure—and finally the words 
were spoken which made Laura and our hero one 
flesh, ‘for better or worse, till death them do part!’ 
Charlie made a small joke to his wife as they rode 


back from the church, on those somewhat old- . 


fashioned words about ‘love, honour, and obeying ;’ 
but Laura was excited, anxious about her 
white satin, and so the joke fell rather flat ; and 
both it and the words were laid aside and forgotten, 
as was but proper, in the breakfast, and the tri- 
umphant cutting of the cake, which wound up the 
Pp i a sort of blue-fire preparation for 
the grand transformation scene, when the gay 
Baron in a blue frock-coat and a new hat lt | 
the Princess Brighteyes in violet, and the ‘latest 
thing in bonnets, into the brougham, and drove 
off to the ‘Realms of Bliss,” per Great Western 
Railway, amid a shower of old shoes from the 
guests, and a parcel of regrets from the servants 
that there was so little champagne left in the 


glasses. 

The world prospered with the Griffiths, They 

ad taken a pretty little house —_ the 

sea, and not too far from barracks ; and Charlie in 
an arm-chair at the window, with his wife beside 
him reading aloud the latest novel, was not slow 
to find out that such was no bad exchange for 
the growls of discontented old captains and endless 
pipes in the ante-room. Added to this, the coveted 
promotion had fallen upon him during the honey- 
moon, even before he 
was relieved from the drudgery of duties formerly 
very irksome to him. 

e had a talk with 
matters, ending in her agreeing to pay four hun 
pounds a year towards the housekeeping, which, 
as Charlie reckoned, would be enough, with his 

y, to keep things going. The rest of Laura’s 
ortune was to remain at her own disposal; and 
she had already given Charlie a ue for the 
first quarter’s instalment, so that he the some- 
what unwonted pleasure of having a balance at his 

nt’s, 

~— and others of Charlie’s bachelor friends 
were constant visitors at the house. ‘Griff’s’ 
dinners were already noted as little, but good; 
and Laura’s pleasant, chatty manner, and the free- 
and-easy way in which lie every- 
thing, made invitations to them eagerly so 
after. 


Charlie, on his side, most religiously dined at 
‘mess’ on Fridays, the regimental ‘guest-night,’ 
thus securing to himself a meed of praise from the 
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bachelors, and no small amount of envy from the 
other married officers, who were too poor to indulge 
in the luxury. 

Parading up and down the beach with his wife, 
or watching the glances of admiration she elicited 
from afternoon callers, was very pleasing to 
Charlie ; and helping to choose pretty dresses or 
ornaments with which to adorn her, and for which 
he was not called upon to pay, was almost, if not 
quite, as good as spending money on himself. 

So, all things considered, the world may be said 
to have prospered with the Griffiths. 

‘Charlie, said his wife one day, some few weeks 
after their return, ‘here is an invitation from Mrs 
Blessington Smithson. Shall we accept ?’ 

* What is it—a dance ?’ yawned Charlie. 

‘No. An afternoon affair ; music, I suppose.’ 

‘They ’re awfully slow ; all the old women in 
the place go, and squall like cats,’ blurted out 
Charlie. ‘1 vote we don’t go.’ 

‘Do you?’ said Laura rather dejectedly. ‘We 
need not stay long; and there’s my green silk, 
which you admire so much, would look so well 
there.’ 

‘Oh, all right, Laura; I don’t mind. Let’s go, 
if you wish it; I only said it would be awfully 
slow. I suppose one may as well be there as 
anywhere else.’ 

‘Why, every one will be there. Captain 
Clements got an invitation yesterday, and says it 
will be a pan | good party indeed” 

‘Very well, dear; as you like. Just write the 
note, and we'll take it round ourselves ;’ and 
Charlie lit his cigar, and went out into the 
verandah to smoke, till Laura was ready to accom- 


pany him. 
*I do wish Charlie liked going out more,’ 
thought Laura as she ran up to dress, after the 
note was written. ‘I know it bores him dreadfully, 
r boy; and he’s so good, he always will go.’ 
And then the choice of a dress for the afternoon’s 
promenade being imminent, she dropped the sub- 
ject, and gave herself up to her maid and the 
cheval glass. 

A few nights afterwards, Glanders and two or 
three more friends of Charlie were dining at his 
house. The ladies had left the room, and Charlie 
was sitting at the head of his table, cracking nuts, 
and my enjoying himself. 

‘Yes,’ he was saying in answer to a remark 
of Glanders, ‘I don’t think I’ve made a bad 
exchan I’m uncommonly comfortable ; and, 
after all, a fellow does not lose much by marrying, 
if he can get up to mess, like I do, pretty often, 
and knock about a bit,’ 

‘Well, Griff” laughed Scudamore, ‘it would be 
hard if you did not find it jolly. It’s not three 
months since you were spliced.’ 

‘Three months and six days,’ replied Charlie. 

‘Beginning to count the days already, eh? 
That’s a bad sign. Wait till you’ve been at it 
three years, and then give us your experiences.’ 

‘I'll bet you I like it just as well,’ said Charlie. 
*I say a fellow’s never really happy till he is 
married ; that’s my experience.—Pass the wine, 
Glanders ; there ’s Broderick gaping like a fish for 
want of talk, 

‘It’s very well for you to ” growled 
Glanders; ‘ but look at poor 
fellow, married a girl without a penny ; got three 


hardly a sixpence to feed them with. Call that 
married bliss !’ 

* Poor Jones, he is awfully hard up, to be sure; 
= Charlie; ‘it must be uphill work there. 
Thank goodness, I kept my eyes open better than 
he did ;’ and coffee coming in, the further recital 
of poor Jones’s miseries was broken off. 


TIME-SIGNALLING. 
In the number of our Journal for February 16, 


1867, in an article on ‘Greenwich Time,’ it was 
shewn how, since the introduction of railways, 
uniform time had come to be used throughout the 
kingdom, Greenwich time being used in Britain, 
and Dublin time in Ireland, instead of each parti- 
cular place counting by its own local time, as 
before. Railways first made this change to uniform 
time necessary, whilst their attendant telegraphs 
facilitated its distribution, as was explained in the 
article above referred to. As the recent appropria- 
tion of the telegraphs by the government, and the 
consequent amalgamation and extension of the 
lines in all directions, will increase the direct use 
of the telegraph, so will they also promote the sub- 
sidiary use of it as a channel for the distribution of 
a knowledge of accurate time. It has indeed been 
proposed to telegraph time once daily to every 
telegraph station in the kingdom, and certainly 
the existence of standards of reference in all parts 
of the country could not fail to be of great practical 
value. We should probably be astonished could 
we ascertain how much time is in the aggregate 
wasted in the kingdom in a single day by want of 
——— on account of the variation existing 

tween the clocks and watches of different people, 
owing to the want of authoritative standards to 
which to refer. In many country places, compara- 
tively 1 differences between the clocks of a 
district will often be found to exist. But people 
are beginning to be aware of the value of accurate 
standards of time, for every now and then discus- 
sions arise in one or other of our important pro- 
vincial towns as to the best means of providing 
such standards, although little in this way has 
been yet done. The subject indeed appears to be 

, in the present paper, to describe some 

he pieced methods which have hitherto been 
adopted for giving to the public accurate time, 
adding thereto such information on the comparative 
advantages of different plans as may seem useful 
or desirable. Moreover, the consolidation of the 
telegraph lines into one system, forms an epoch in 
the history of telegraphs such as seems convenient 
for presenting an account of this kind, if only for 
the purpose of shewing what has been effected, and 
how much might be done. 

The exhibition of time to the public (we mean 
strictly accurate time, as distinguished from that 
indicated by clocks of no particular authority) was 
commenced before the general introduction of rail- 
ways, and therefore, considerably before the estab- 
lishment of telegraphs, although these modern 
engines of civilisation have given facilities for the 
general distribution of time such as at first could 
not have been expected. In the article to which 


with a prospect of doubling them, and 


found some account of the manner of reckoning 


reference has been already made, there will be 4 
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time, as well as explanation of the difference 
yeawen Greenwich time and local time. Local 
time, we may here just again mention, is the 
natural time of a place. So long as communica- 
tions were comparatively slow, and travelling rare, 
each place could keep its own time; but when 
railways began to grow up, the adoption of uniform 
time became matter of necessity, for if this were 
not done, a person journeying from London to 
Liverpool would find his watch (if right on leaving 
London) twelve minutes in error on arriving at 
Liverpool. be 2 adopting Greenwich time through- 
out, this confusion is avoided. In doing so, we 
only adopt the natural time of Greenwich as the 
time of the whole country. The change in the 
natural time of _ = which this produces, does 
not (on account of the comparatively small extent 
of our country) in the t case amount to many 
minutes, and cannot, therefore, be perceived in the 
ordinary equaees of daily life, whilst the con- 
venience of such a — is obviously great. 

The plan by which accurate time was first given 
to the public, so far as we are aware, was by the 
of a signal-ball (previously raised 
to the top of a —_ at the instant of some par- 
ticular hour. e first of these time-balls was 
that established in the year 1833, on one of the 
turrets of the Greenwich Observatory, which ball 
has remained in operation ever since. It is raised 
half-way up on its mast by means of a winch, with 
chain acting over a pulley, at five minutes before 
one, and at about three minutes before one to the 
summit ; and at one, true Greenwich time (usually 
accurate to the fraction of a second), it is dis- 
charged. The descent of the ball during the first 
portion of its fall is rapid ; a piston (attached to a 
rod extending from the ball downwards) then en- 
tering a nearly air-tight cylinder, checks its fall, 
which is thus terminated quite gently. To take 
time accurately from the fall of the ball, its first 
start should be noticed, as the whole descent occu- 

ies several seconds of time. The ball has been 

opped daily at one since the date of its erection, 
with scarcely a single interruption, excepting only 
on some occasions on which very high wind made 
it unsafe to raise it, and once for a period of some 
weeks, during which the ball machinery was under 
repair, on account of the ball and mast having 
been actually blown down during a gale of wind. 
Owing to its elevated position, the can be seen 
from a considerable distance in the direction of the 
river. 

One great use of the Greenwich ball was the 
facility which it afforded to shipping for the ascer- 
taining of true Greenwich time; and this being a 
matter of considerable importance, its erection was 
followed by the establishment of time-balls at other 
observatories in the vicinity of ports and harbours, 
as Edinburgh, Liverpool, &c., the same hour, fol- 
lowing the example of Greenwich, being in each 
case adopted for the time of drop. Greenwich time 
is always that signalled, the difference between the 
time determined at the place and Greenwich time 
being in each case well known and allowed for. It 
has sometimes been asked why one was originally 
fixed on for the time of drop, instead of the ap 
rently more natural time of noon. The selection 
of such hour in the first instance at Greenwich 
may have been influenced by the circumstance 
that, as, in an observatory, the meridian passage of 
the sun requires attention at noon, it was thought 


better not to add (at a place having a limited staff) 
other work at the same hour; and as it was not 
essential that the signal should be given at any 
—— hour, that next following noon, probabl 
rom no other particular reason, came to be cheated. 
The system has not been confined to our country ; 
time-balls, each in connection with some adjacent 
observatory, having been established at Bombay, 
Cape of Good Hope, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Quebec, Sydney, Re 

Time-balls, excellent as a method of pe accu- 
rate time, could at first be parece ted. only to a 
limited extent, from the circumstance that such a 
signal could only be given at an observatory, or 
at some place at which true time was y 
determined on the spot by careful astronomical 
observation. But when the telegraphic systems of 
different countries — to grow up, this limitation 
was removed, as an observatory could then be con- 
nected with a telegraph line, and signals sent to a 
distance, to do any work that might be required. 
In the year 1852, the Greenwich Observatory was 
connected by telegraph with London, and telegraph 
signals began to be sent from Greenwich to Lon- 
don, one at each hour, from a clock at Greenwich 
kept —— to exact time. On the establishment 
of the clock at Greenwich, the Greenwich ball, which 
had previously been discharged by hand (by press- 
ing a trigger which released the piston before men- 
tioned), was —— by automatic galvanic action 
direct from the clock ; and the connection of this 
clock with the telegraph lines now allowing signals 
to be sent to a distance, such signals could be used 
for dropping a ball, or otherwise exhibiting time 
to the public at any other part of the country. A 
ball at Deal, useful to ships in, or passing through 
the Downs, has for many years been dropped by 
galvanic current from the Greenwich Observatory 
at one daily, and others of lesser importance have 
been similarly dropped. Proposals have been also 
made for giving by similar communication hourly 
si of some kind at the Start Point in the 
English Channel, and on the Tuskar Rock at the 
south entrance of the Irish Channel, oy for 
the use of the mariner, who in sailing down either 
channel might thus obtain Greenwich time at the 
latest moment before losing the land, and thereby 
determine sea-rates for his chronometers—matters 
of great importance for the proper navigation of 
his ship. e advantages of such coast-signals are 
indeed generally acknowledged; and abroad the 
telegraph has been used in the same way. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, for instance, time-balls 
are regularly discharged at both Simon’s Town and 
Port Elizabeth (the latter a distance of several 
hundred miles), by time communicated from the 
astronomical observatory at Cape Town. 

Of late years, another means of providing 
accurate time for public use, the ‘ time-gun,’ has 
been employed in various places. It will be under- 
stood that in this kind of si the instant of the 
hour is indicated by the di e of a i 
plan was first adopted at Edinburgh, a gun at the 
castle having been fired mee | since the year 1861, by 
time communicated from the observatory at Edin- 
burgh. Afterwards, guns were established, one at 
Newcastle, and one at Shields, both fired from 
Greenwich Observatory ; and one at Birkenhead 
(opposite Liverpool), fired by time communicated 

m the +o observatory at Bidston, to which 
place the 


removed a 


iverpool Observatory was 
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few years ago.” Tim 
municated by signal 
tory, have been also introduced abroad. At all 
places at which time-guns have been established, 
they have come to be greatly valued. Time ‘ 
are e gen ublic is y 
due to the fact, that such 4 
| as does the ball-signal, to be watched for. The 
roar of the discharge forces itself on the attention 
of all. To take time with accuracy from the gun- 
signal, it is necessary, on account of the slow rate 
at which sound travels, to allow four and a half 
| seconds of time for mile that the observer is 
distant from the gun. Should the flash be visible, 
no allowance is necessary. It has been found by 
experiment that the variation day by day of the 
rate at which the sound of the di travels, 
in different states of the weather, is very small. 
In some of the places at which time-guns have 
| been established, maps are published, on which 
eoncentric circles, drawn round the position of 
the gun, shew the distances at which one, two, or 
three seconds, &c., for the time occupied by the 
sound in travelling must be allowed; and with 
this aid, an observer, knowing his position nearl 
when he hears the gun, can take time from it wi 
| great a A 
The time-ball and ti signals only allow 
time to be taken at certain definite hours; but 
ne time-signals may be also used for 
ehecking and keeping right a clock, and one such 
clock may form the standard of time for a whole 
town, am by the principle of regulation, be made 
to control many of its clocks, so that they shall 
all move in harmony with the one standard. 


This leads us to speak of the more direct applica- 


tion of galvanism to horological Some 
particulars relative to his’ was given in the 
article already referred to; we will here, therefore, 
only briefly say, that many years ago attempts 
were made to drive clocks entirely by galvanism ; 
but after patient trial of various ms, it was 
generally that such application of 
the galvanic force (although it seemed at first to 
promise great advantages) introduced causes of dis- 
turbance which outweighed those advantages, and 
clocks wholly maintained by galvanic power fell 


into disuse. Attention was then turned to the pos- 


sibility of using the galvanic power as an auxiliary, 
not to drive a clock, but only to control oF guide 
it, so that whilst a clock so controlled would go 
with a standard clock so long as 
the galvanic force remained in action, the acci- 
dental interruption of the galvanic communication 
would not cause the clock to stop, but only leave 
it free to perform with its own icular irregu- 
larity. A number of clocks may be included in 
one series, as, for instance, the principal clocks 
| of a large town, and correction of the standard 
governing clock corrects simultaneously all the 
others. The plan was first employed at Liver- 
pool, in the year 1857, and has since been in- 
troduced at other places. Several clocks in 
London have been for some years controlled on 
this plan from Greenwich Observatory ; a clock 
at Birkenhead is controlled from the adjacent 


* Shortly before the establishment of the Birkenhead 
time-gun, the dropping of the time-ball at the old 
Live Observatory was discontinued. 


observatory at Bidston, and one at the castle j 
Edinburgh from the observatory at Edinburgh, 
these clocks being used for 

lished at Birkenhead and Edin- 


are similarly controlled from Glasgow 
Observatory. Some of the G i 


system 

in India, Australia, and in other 
It is one much liked by those who have made use 
of it. One authority says: ‘Of all the methods 
which have been adopted for the dissemination of 
accurate time, the controlled seconds clock appears 
to be the most highly appreciated by the public’ 

Our object in this article is not to give an 
account of schemes, but only to describe suc appli- 
cations as are in daily use. One proposal, how- 
ever, — by a Mr Harrison, seems so 
ingenious we are tempted to relax our rule in 
eae sm He proposes to correct a 
clock by a single accurate galvanic current received 
once daily (or twice daily, or as may be arranged), 
at the instant of some icular hour (or hours), 
from a standard clock. . Plans on this principle 
have been before <<" and used, but with only 
moderate success. e new plan is certainly free 
from various defects existing in the older ones; 
but although it works well in a model, it has not 
been sufficiently tried to enable any one to speak 
with confidence about it. Still, it is ingenious. In 
it the galvanic current is used to release an addi- 
tional train of wheels, the action of which first 
ungears the hands from the going part of the clock ; 
secondly, sets the hands exactly to the hour (setting 
the clock either forward or backward, and correct- 
ing an error of many seconds or even minutes, if 
necessary) ; and thirdly, gears the hands again to 
the going part of the clock, the clock advancing 
then as usual, until after a definite time the ac- 
cumulated error is again similarly corrected. The 
pendulum (the length of which is immaterial), 
escape-w. &c. are not at all disturbed, and dur- 
us 

The different plans of providing accurate stan- 
dards of time that we have had occasion to describe, 

ing so much valued in the various localities in 
which they are established, the reader may ask 
why they are not more generally adopted, and why 
every large town at least does not possess some 
kind of authoritative standard. Partly, perhaps, 
because little is known of the subject; partly on 
account of the ex ; and partly from a fear of 
too hastily adopting what may seem to be only 
novel. London itself is much behind some pro- 
vincial towns in the matter of public clocks ; for of 
the three clocks in London controlled from Green- 
wich Observatory, one only is accessible to the 
public, and that (established by a private firm) is 
in a somewhat out-of-the-way | pwn for general 
use.* The public clocks of all principal places, 
by which the affairs of the different communities 
are governed, ought to be accurate ; but that such 
is not the case, even in London, the discordance 
in the time of striking of the various public 


*It is situated in Bunhill Row, at the factory of Messrs 
De La Rue. 


at) | burgh Castle, as before mentioned ; and in Glasgow 
eit | many clocks, including several church and turret 
te | 
if | the first = at the hour to within a second of 
| true time, and so furnish an audible signal of great 
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clocks only too plainly shews. And until they 
are made accurate, it is of small use for watch- 
makers to expend their art and skill in endea- 
vouring to supply us with more perfect watches ; 
for, whilst we acknowledge readily their skill, of 
the, docks witch ofl 
k i e ic clocks whi a 
affairs are not ae accurate? We are even unable 
to ascertain for ourselves whether any watch 
for which we may have paid a high price is as 
good as it ought to be, for to test its performance 
roperly, we want to know whether it gains or 
oses the same number of seconds ete y, and 
in how many towns can a clock be found by which 
this may be done? The clocks (known as regu- 
lators) exhibited in watchmakers’ shops will not 
help us; some are probably right; but some, 
having the words ‘Greenwich Time’ ostentatiously 
displayed thereon, are certainly wrong; and how 
are we by any intuitive process to distinguish the 
right from the wrong? It may be thought by some 
people that we over-estimate the importance of 
this matter; but surely accurate standards of 
time are as useful as accurate standards of weights 
and measures. And just as with such standards, 
unless made as accurate as possible, no one can 
° e use a clock on which depend- 
ence a placed, is certain. Many of our 
readers have probably seen the public clock fixed 
in the boun oe | of Greenwich Observatory. 
Should a visitor be present at one o’clock, he will 
remark that its seconds hand will strike sixty 
seconds precisely as the time-ball on the adjacent 
turret commences its fall. And should he be any 
length of time near it, he will find that, even in 
this somewhat secluded ition, in Greenwich 
Park, the clock is visited by numbers of persons, 
who apparently take this particular route in their 
various journeyings, and even make special visits 
for the express purpose of consulting it. 

London does possess one good time-keeper, the 

+ Westminster clock, probably the finest clock 

in the world as regards correct performance. It is 
not controlled by any other clock, and yet, with 
very little attention, it is kept within one or two 
seconds of true time. 


ICI ON PARLE ANGLAIS. 
Tue desire of ‘airing one’s French, and the custom 
of doing so, date, probably, at least as far back as 
the Tower of Babel. Whether French was one of 
the tongues by which the builders of that ambi- 
tious edifice were confounded, is, by-the-bye, doubt- 
ful; but it has, at all events, had its full share in 
confounding us since. It is quite natural that all 
persons should endeavour to master it. It is the 
language of courts—which is a fine thing to begin 
with ; and up to this time it has been the nearest 
approach to that universal language for which so 
many wise men have sighed. It would, indeed, 
be a great convenience if Europe could be got to 
agree upon that subject ; and yet, how many persons 
would such an institution deprive of their chief 
pleasure! Who would care to listen to our best 
Parisian French, if he possessed a substitute for it 
and every other European dialect! That roll of 
the French rs, of which we are far prouder than 


tp, 


of the possession of the three homely English 
ones,* and which justifies us in the indiscriminate 
use of the word sacré, would then be mere blank 
cartridge. It would be no longer remarked of 
us, that we should be a charming companion for 
a tour on the continent. We should have to 
depend for our reputation upon ideas. 

Well, matters have not come to that pass yet; | 
the universal language seems as far off as ever; 
but there is another danger which threatens to 
depreciate our accomplishment in the social market. 
Germany is carrying all before it; suppose German 
should take the place of French as the tongue of 
Europe! Where should we be then? Any man 
subject to colds in the head would have the pas of 
us in accurate pronunciation. Old Hawker at the 
club would have the accent medal from the 
Academy of Berlin. Our royal family, it is under- 
stood, are acquainted with the German tongue, 
but, with that exception, what would become of 
the British aristocracy, deprived, by this convulsion 
of fortune, of their single talent? Even Mr Bright 
used to confess that they could speak French 
beautifully ; though, it is true, he couldn’t speak 
it himself, which rather detracts from the value of 
his commendation. Mr Thackeray, indeed, makes 
Becky, the governess, speak better French than all 
the swells she meets with at my Lord Steyne’s: 
but then he was so satirical. 

Well, if all the world has to learn German, the 
French will have to learn it; they have had to 
eat their own words, but that is nothing to the 
penance of having German words put into their 
mouths, It is terrible to think that they, who 
have been ‘ the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form’ so long, will now have to learn from a model. 
Their young men will have to wear spectacles, 
their young women to be, ah! so stout; or 
they will not be in the fashion (which would 
be insupportable). But the worst part of their 

unishment will, without doubt, be the necessity 
for the acquisition of the Berlin accent. They, 
who have beheld every other civilised nation 
endeavouring, and in most cases miserably faili 
to roll its rs, out of compliment to themselves! 

How will they ever do it? I cannot ask that 
question point-blank ; but, indirectly, I am in a 


tion to do so. I can tell you how the Belgians 
a sort of French you know 


earn English. It is very probable that that 
be the first step which the French will have to 
take before learning German; they can surely 
never learn that s ht off; there must be some 
intermediate step, such as our own tongue affords, 
They must be let down easy. If you had been 
exclusively accustomed to a milk-diet, and were 
suddenly offered an artichoke, it would probably 
stick in your throat, and produce convulsions. 
The bronchial tube must be treated with considera- 
tion ; the te (from which we get articulation) 
must not be rasped. Here is a forecast, then, of 
what will happen under this new régime. I 
resent a picture, not of French pupils aerate 
lish, but of Frenchmen who, after 


* Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, we suspect, are 
hinted at.—£d. 
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study, have thoroughly mastered the intricacies of 
our guage, and consider themselves qualified to 
teach it. I give you a specimen of the English 
tongue, after it has been acquired by continental 


experts. 
The of the Baths at Spa, published 
at Liege, in English, and signed by a French 
gentleman of a learned profession, who is evidently 
proud. of it as a composition, will furnish as good 
an example as another. If this document were not 
ornamented by a beautiful wood-cut of the building 
that contains the baths, we might make a grave 
mistake at the outset, for it is entitled The New 
Establishment of the Bats at Spa. This is not an 
attractive people, and 
especially invalids (to whom the prospectus is 
en | , have a prejudice against bats. How- 
ever, the mistake is soon rectified so far, although 
by the introduction of another difficulty. 

‘The stamp joined to this represents the princi- 
pal front of the new bathing-house in Spa.’ 

The stamp joined to this? I had received this 
interesting document by post, and at once 
to search for the newspaper envelope which had 
enclosed it, and which I had thoughtlessly flung 
away. There was nothing, however, particular 
about the stamp, which represented a king’s head. 
The word ‘stamp’ in this learned gentleman’s mind 
was evident! iNentified with ‘ wood-cut.’ But let 
us go on to the description of the building. 

In this short laps of time its reputation already 
has become europian ; but also how many wonders 
—that is the real expression—are to be found in 
this new creation !’ It is most satisfactory to find 
that ‘the real expression’ has been discovered for 
one thing ; but that phrase can scarcely be applied 
to the lap of time, which is a poetical image rather 

a term of duration ; while as for ‘ europian’ 
(with a small e), the mode of pronunciation is bor- 
rowed from Mr Elijah Pogram, while the manner 


of ing is perfectly original. ; 
‘Bixty planes . « two halls for hydro- 


terapy, two plongeurs . . . are in a building of the 
grandest style, which necessarily excites our admi- 
ration. This splendid architecture is own to M. 
Suys of Bruxelles.... A fountain of the purest 
water, own production of the soil of Spa, and 
an inexhaustible fountain of sulfaro-ferruginous 
mineral-water, allow to diversify the treatments, 
under all forms, to every degree of mineralisation, 
to every temperature, and according to all urgencies 
of maladies. By the system of vapour applicated 
to the calefaction of water, this latter, in five 
minutes, is brought to every temperature the 
hysician finds necessary, should it be even fourty 


As an English composition, this ‘ own production 
of the - 4 Spa’ is a little involved; and we 
t that the scientific portion of the prospectus 
scarcely framed to home to 
the breast of the British invalid. To him who has 
only read the thermometer in use in the parks of 
London, the information that ‘by the system of 
vapour applicated to the calefaction of water, his 
bath may be brought up to eight degrees above 
freezing-point, will be by no means satisfactory. 
There are hopes, it seems, that this water, which is 
now so good to bathe in, may be made drinkable, 
but only to those who wear a certain garment. 
‘For the next year a special apparel shall be 
established, in order to employ as beverage this 


water.” We have heard of a waterproof coat, but 
of a coat that renders water drinkable we have 
never heard ; for di mel the professor would 
have us ‘apparatus. ‘To the com- 
ortable is joined the elegance, even luxury, not- 
withstanding certain peculiar customs, which gen- 
erally reduce those sorts of establishments to the 
strict necessary ~~. Doubtless this is a point 
of consideration. hen the body is lingering in 
such inexprimable of a begin- 
ning, or consequence of a malady not yet finished, 
then the spirit finds a wellbeing, a calm, a salu- 
tary distraction in the contemplation of the beau- 
tiful. Never a cold alinement of stones, without 
all decorations and objects of art, has produced a 
salutary moral effect on the soul of the sick or the 
convalescent.’ 

There is certainly ‘distraction’ enough in the 
above remark to demand the application of a 
‘cold alinement of stones’ to the forehead ; and we 
can only hope that it is ‘salutary.’ ‘ Will it be 
necessary to speak of particularities? Why should 
we bring in mind that a numerous and well ex- 
perienced personal is attending to satisfy every 
exigency? Why should we remember that by the 
use of double fonts, of robinets, placed for mineral 
and cold natural water at the disposition of the 
bathers, certain signalised inconvenients are en- 
tirely banished 

hy, indeed, when to the British mind these 
‘ particularities’ are inscrutable ? 

Let whoever has ‘the chlorosis, the anemie, the 
dyspepsy,’ or ‘chronic rheumatismal sufferings,’ 
hasten to Spa at once, and, in the contemplation of 
the Beautiful, find a relief from his ‘inexprimable 
sufferings.’ 

Let us now take a specimen of continental 
English from a more ambitious locality, such as the 
metropolitan city of Brussels. There, English is 
not only spoken, but taught ; the London accent 
is to be obtained at its purest in the British 
Phrase Book; the most national sentiments are 
found embodied in these ‘guides to conversation.’ 
This is how the Cours fucile de Langue Anglaise 
begins : ‘What a clock is it? It is twenty minutes 
past ten. Has she a mind to cut ?” 

It will naturally be imagined that the scene is 
an evening party, and that the host and hostess 
are speculating upon the departure of some lady 
guest, bored to extremity. Has she a mind to cut? 
But this is not the case. 

‘Has she a mind to cut?) Has she a mind to cut 
hairs? She has a mind to cut some” ~ 

We picture the guest of the evening with a pair 
of scissors, looking round malignant ie and making 

reparatory sni But her mind is suddenly 
diverted to another theme, probably by the appear- 
ance of a pimple. ‘Have you a sore nose?’ 
Scarcely have we recovered from this abrupt transi- 
tion to personalities, when she once more inquires : 
‘Has our sawyer a sore nose ?’ 

Certainly we English must be an eccentric 
people, even more so than we have been repre- 
sented on the French stage, to ask such a question 
as this. Our sawyer too! as though it were usual 
to retain the special services of an artisan of this 
description, as though he were a chaplain or a 
doctor. The answer is supposed to in the 
negative, for the inquirer, ruffled and disap- 
pointed, is represented as querulousl 
‘Well, he has a sore foot.’ Similarly, upon the 


oe 
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question : ‘Has your aunt a sore foot?’ instantly 
follows the observation : ‘She has a sore tongue ;’ 
and then (as if it were medical aid) : ‘ Will you not 
send her to the sweeper?’* ‘I will send her to 
him’ [ou, thither] ‘at a quarter past two.’ One 
would suppose for examination: but no; she has 
a business project in view. ‘He may wish to buy 
my chimney.’ - exe 

Only imagine a British sweep wishing to pur- 
chase achimney! Some remonstrance upon this 
ridiculous idea is probably supposed to have been 
made, for the lady once more rejoins with irri- 
tation: ‘He wants to buy something good. Then 
there is a pause, which perhaps suggests the next 
subject, for paws are something like them, and 
there is no other possible apropos relation. 

‘Have you seen any feet?’ Instead of sending 
for a strait-waistcoat and a couple: of stout 
kee the person interrogated mildly replies : 
‘I have seen some.’ But this eccentric English 
lady is not to be humoured or 5 a off by generali- 
ties and feeble acquiescence. Her mind once more 
reverts with a to her favourite theme. ‘The 
sweeper’ (says she, and doubtless with severity) ‘is 
taller than you.’ Not content with this deprecia- 
tion of her friend’s stature, she extols that of her 
blood-relations by adding: ‘ He is less tall than 
my brother. Then (monotonously droning the 
words, as we imagine, in melancholy chant): ‘ Who 
has a sore finger! Who? I have a sore cheek.’ 

The secret of all this absurdity probably lies in 
the fact, that the composer of these conversational 
phrases has only a very small stock of English 
words, among which ‘sore’ and ‘sawyer’ occup 
yr prominent positions. ‘Are our sawyers 
children as good as yours?’ is her next inquiry, 
to which apparently she gets no answer, for her 
irritation becomes excessive. ‘Will you speak ?’ 
‘I will not speak,’ is her friend’s sturdy rejoinder. 
Then = I suppose, to some astonished 
bystander) : ‘ Will you lend me a‘knife to cut his 
ear?’ ‘I have none to cut it, is the evasive reply. 
There is a lull in the conversation; for a few 
moments reason reassumes her sway, and then this 
dreadful woman bursts out in a wilder rhapsody 
than ever. ‘Does anybody wish to buy my head ? 
Where is the chimney-sweeper? He is at ours,’ 
of this? There is a popular 

called Ours; but it is doubtful whether a 
chimney-sweeper would be allowed to witness it— 
at least in his professional costume.] ‘Has he 
any pretty fingers? He has no pretty fingers, but 
some pretty eyes.’ Imagine a chimney-sweeper 
with pretty eyes! and ‘some’ pretty eyes too; 
six or seven perhaps! Something in the pattern 
of the wall-paper here strikes our conversationalist. 
‘Whose b per is that ?’ asks she (of the hostess, 
as I paotnstal ‘It is the paper of my chimney- 
sweeper, is the frank confession. ‘It is my 
chimney-sweeper’s, tout simplement.’ 

A noble revenge upon this artisan suggests itself 
to our eccentric English lady. ‘Have you time, 
she rapidly inquires, ‘to cut his nails? Are you 
tired? I am not.’ 


So, I suppose, she cuts them herself. Here ends 
this wonderful conversation ; the twenty-seventh 
in the series, which, for all we know, is all about 
the sawyer and the chimney-sweeper, and will 
continue to be so. Nor are the examples of English 


* I copy this admirable document word for word. 


pronunciation less wonderful than these instances 
of our familiar talk : 


Prononciation. 
korks-créw. 
henn-ni. 
youthz. 
oueurk. 
kap’-iou-tchin. 
sneuf’-feurz. 
pinn’-ceurz. 

es, spek’-ta-klz. 
Le mal doreille, The ear-ache, d’ze-ir-tke. 
Le mal d’esto- ) The stomach- d’uo-chen!-acdktien. 


mac, ache, 
mal de | The belly-ache, d’ze-bel-li-tke. 
Le mal de téte, The head-ache, d’ze-hed-tke. 
Avoir mal au T 

ceur, be sick, tou-bi’-sik. 

It is by such means as the above that the ‘youthz’ 
of Brussels are taught English. 

There is nobody, I hope, in these islands who 
does not pity the French in their present woeful 
state ; but if, after defeat and subjugation, they 
have to learn their conquerors’ language, upon the 
same lines, so to speak, as they seem to learn ours, 
there are troubles still in store for them. To think 
of the Sawyer and the Sweeper forming the topic of 
conversation in German, is a reflection that induces 
d’ze-hed-éke, 


WON-—-NOT WOOED. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—MR SIMCOE. 


MABEL was up aud dressed next morning when 
the excellent Rachel made her appearance at her 
bedroom door. ‘A fine morning, said Mabel 
gaily, who was gazing out at the low window on 
the sparkling scene. ‘ How beautiful your river 
and the ships are looking in the sunshine,” 

‘It ain’t my river, as I knows on,’ was the hand- 
maiden’s reply; ‘and as to the ships, I’ve got no 
time to look at ’em now, with all the work of this 
house upon my shoulders, and another to wait 
upon.’ 

‘Tam sure I will endeavour to give you as little 
trouble as possible,’ said Mabel gently. ‘ It is quite 
unnecessary to call me in future; and I can do 
quite well without hot water. 

‘Umph! Then I’ve been and brought this up 
for nothing. Missus says: Will you have your 
egg boiled or poached? She never eats nothing 
herself for breakfast but bread and butter.’ 

‘Then I had much rather do as she does. Indeed, 
I want no egg. The sea-air should give me plenty 
of appetite here, without anything to tempt it.’ 

Rachel nodded, and muttering: ‘I thought you 
said it was a river,’ disappeared with a ghastly 


< visit, short as it was, sufficed to dash the 
cheerfulness with which the brightness of the 
scene without had for the moment inspired poor 
Mabel. Her presence in the house was then already 
felt to be an inconvenience, and had evidently 
irritated Martha's trusty retainer. Hitherto, she 
had only beheld domestics from the stand-point of 
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a mistress, or from one of equal height. As a 
guest at the Grange, for instance, her ladyship’s 
own maid had been all smiles and obsequiousness ; 
and even Mrs Marshall's Janet had been most 
respectful and obliging. But now it seemed that 
poor Robert’s embarrassment in the railway carriage 
was to be the last tribute offered to her by a. ser- 
vant in the way of acknowledgment of her position 
asalady. She had noticed how very different had 
been the behaviour of the railway officials to herself 
and her fellow-traveller on the preceding day from 
the moment that they had become third-class pas- 
sengers, and she began to be perforce of Martha’s 
opinion, that money was the test and touchstone of 
most natures. It might have comforted her to 
reflect that in the very fact of having insulted her 
so rudely, Rachel had paid an involuntary com- 
pliment to her refinement and delicacy, since she 
would surely not have done so unless she had been 
well convinced that no complaint would be made 
of her to her mistress ; but this consolation was too 
subtle for Mabel’s wounded spirit. It was with 
difficulty that she could summon a smile with 
which to return Martha’s affectionate greeting in 
the breakfast-room ; and when she knelt down at 
prayers beside the horse-hair sofa, and hid her face, 
tears of bitterness—which her hostess, who silently 
marked their after-traces, attributed to a very 
different cause—rained down her hot cheeks. 

* My dear, said Martha, ‘I shall run away from 
you aiter breakfast for an hour or so, to do my 
marketing; it would not amuse you to see me 
choose shoulders and briskets; and, besides, you 
would make me nervous and spoil my bargains. 
— mind my leaving you alone, now, will 
you?’ 

‘My dear Martha, I should’—she was on the 
point of saying, ‘much prefer it ;’ but she stopped 
herself in time, and substituted : ‘I should rather 
think not; for that expression. ‘The only terms 
upon which I have consented to come here, remem- 
ber, are, that I should make as little difference in 
your way of life as possible. I will not add any- 
thing to distress you about my presence being a 
burden ; but if I am to be freed from that unplea- 
sant sense, it can only be by this means. I have 
been a very sad companion to you for many weeks ; 
well, that is over now. I mean, dear Martha, let 
me henceforth take whatever part I may be fit to 
act in life ; and at least let me not mar your part. 
It is time I should have done with luxuries, and (I 
do not speak it cynically, Heaven knows) the 
luxury of grief among them. Look upon me no 
longer as a spoiled child. If I cannot be merry, yet 
I will not mope—I’ 

Something rose in Mabel’s throat and seemed to 
choke her ; but she looked very resolute and quiet. 

‘You good, brave girl!’ exclaimed Martha 
admiringly ; ‘you have inherited your father’s 
courage and good sense, if he has left you nothing 
else. I cannot say how your words gladden me: 
such resolution is the earnest of your own happi- 
ness, and therefore of mine, you know.’ Never 


on the lips of the proudest beauty was a sweeter 
smile than that which lit up the unclassical fea- 
tures of Martha Barr, as she thus spoke, and settled 
her cap upon her head, as her habit was when 
greatly moved. The tear-supply was not laid on 
at high-pressure with Martha as it is with most 
kindly women: when others would have piped 
their eye, her large hands trembled and went to 
her cap-strings ; when others would have spoken 
daggers, she smoothed her gown. 

‘I confess, my dear,’ she went on, ‘ that what you 
have said has not only made me a happy woman, 
but relieved me from a little embarrassment ; 
for I had quite made up my mind to shut people 
out, and keep ourselves to ourselves, rather than 
that you should be troubled by visitors; and 
though I should not have minded it at all, so far 
as I was concerned, my good friends hereabouts 
might have——Lor, that’s Mr Simcoe! Nobody 
else would think of ringing the visitors’ bell before 
nine o’clock in the morning except him. He built 
the new church here single-handed. You won't 
mind seeing him? He’s quite a character, and a 
most estimable person ; but, oh, so fat!’ 

Never, indeed (since Swallowdip lay out of the 
road of travelling caravans), had Mabel beheld so 
stout a gentleman as he who, unushered, now 
entered the little breakfast-room. The wily Rachel 
knew better than to precede him, lest by so doing 
her own retreat should have been cut off, and 
contented herself with announcing Mr Simcoe over 
his own shoulder ; for, though so stout, he was not 
tall. His legs, in fact, were so exceedingly short, 
that he resembled one of those Dutch tumblers 
that has no legs at all, and who, however agitated 
in his upper stories, spins round on an insubvert- 
ible basis: They moved, however, with speed, 
and a quick strut, similar to that of the carrier- 
pigeon ; the misfortune of which ambitious style 
of going was, that it rendered Mr Simcoe, when in 
motion, speechless. With such high and rapid 
action, he had no breath to spare for words ; and 
thus it happened on the present occasion that, 
having seated himself on the first chair, he nodded 
and smiled familiarly to the ladies, and blew—not 
his nose—but as a grampus blows, who, havi 
made a wager with another grampus as to which 
shall stay longest under water, has run the thing 
rather too fine. Martha Barr, who, of course, was 
used to this phenomenon, made conversation for 
her guest accordingly. She introduced her cousin 
to him, asked him how he was, how his son was, 
and how all the good folks at Brackmere were ; 
asked how the new church filled, and was in the 
act of asking whether the choir gave satisfaction, 
when Mr Simcoe caught his breath at last, after a 
long chase, and observed: ‘How are you, eh! 
How are you?’ between a sob and a gurgle. Mr 
Simcoe would have talked for ever but for want of 
that raw material without which talk cannot be 
manufactured ; his fountain of speech was always 
at work, but ever and anon there occurred a hitch, 
as though some foreign body had invaded the 
main-pipe : if you had any observation in reply to 
make to Mr Simcoe, then, and then only, was your 
time. 
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‘How are you ?—How are you both? Glad to 
see you back again !—Glad to see you, miss. Did 
you ever see anybody so fat as me? , 

This was a stock inquiry put by Mr Simcoe to 
every lady to whom he was introduced for the first 
time ; and the embarrassments that arose from it 
were the source delight. 
present occasion, he so uproariously, 

Ffabel’s of distress gave place to one of positive 


alarm. 

‘No, no, no, miss; don’t be afraid, gasped he, 
waggling his head in deprecation and reassurance. 
‘I am not going to have a fit. It does me 
Laugh and grow plump, you know. My son 
he on’t laugh enough; and that’s ww. he’s a 
whip ~ He is a whipping-post.—Is he not, 
Miss 


‘I am sure I should be very sorry to say so to 
his father, or, indeed, to any one else,’ added 
Martha hastily, and in some confusion. 

‘There, you see!’ cried Mr Simcoe in triumph ; 
‘she thinks so, though she don’t say it. She is afraid 
I shall be angry with her. She imagines 
being her landlord, I shall send the bailiffs in to 
seize her furniture ; I am sure she is afraid of that, 
because she pays her rent so punctually—O dear, 
O dear!’ Sens Mr Simcoe, as though in appre- 
ciation of his own Machiavelian shrewdness, 
himself on his capacious chest, and wobbled like 

‘It would only Mr if I 
was not quite so punct ith my rent in future,’ 
vely. 

‘Very good, ma'am: don’t be,’ wheezed the old 
—> ‘only don’t be, and I’d seize Miss 


Mr Simeoe’s merriment, which had been fizzing 
like a firework, here fairly exploded. 

Martha was not pleased that Mabel should have 
been made the subject of a jest, even by a gentle- 
man who had built a church single-handed. 
*You’ll kill ares Mr Simcoe, some day, if you 
laugh like that,’ said she reprovingly ; ‘and 
you'll be sorry for it.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ inquired the visitor 
with sudden gravity. ‘Why shouldn’t I be glad of 
it? Why should I change for the worse? Do 
you a it’s nice to go about this world with 
eight-and-twenty stone of adipose deposit. You’re 

bad as Sam. Why the deuce should I be 


as 
sorry for it ?’ 
‘Hush, hush, Mr Simcoe. Pray, don’t let . Brackmere. 


servant hear you use such dreadful words, 
merely meant, of course, that you would be sorry 
to hurt yourself’ 

‘Oh, that was all, was it?’ Here he winked at 
Mabel, as much as to say : ‘One is bound to believe 
a lady.’ ‘1 thought you was agoing to sprinkle 
me with brimstone ; and that reminds me I have 
not asked after your good Rachel. How did you 
find that single-eyed and faithful creature on your 
return ?” 

‘I shall not answer any such questions, Mr 
Simcoe,’ said Martha, drawing herself up. ‘ Rachel 
is a very excellent servant, and a good woman, 
though I am aware that she has her enemies. 

‘I am delighted to hear it, replied Mr Simcoe 
earnestly ; ‘and I hope one of them is a garrotter. 
Well’ (here he rolled off his chair), ‘I am going to 
church this morning, ladies. Will you come too? 


You shall sit in my pew, where there is room for 

Certainly not. I mean—no, thank ‘ 
Martha hastily. 

‘We are still angry, observed the stout gentle- 
man slily ; ‘our crab-apple Rachel is as the apple 
of our eye. I must send Sam to plead for me, 
to whom (in his pontifical robes) we can refuse 
nothing Good-bye, miss; I hope you will join 
our choir. Your cousin, you see, does not refuse 
me her hand; her heart is forgiving, though 
wounded in its tenderest place.—. I would 
kneel and: ask your forgiveness, had not nature 
herself interdicted that position. Sam is of opinion, 
that unless the knee is bent the prayer is futile. 
I put the case to him of a man with two 
wooden legs ; he has looked the thing up, but the 
councils are silent—You must see say thm, Miss 
Denham: he is an excellent young man, though 
I say it, am his 

oung man ; but, unfortunately, e greatest 
England.’ 


‘Mr Simcoe, I am ashamed of you!’ exclaimed 


that, | Martha indignantly ; ‘to talk that way of your 


= too! 

‘Pooh, pooh ; hi ing my son is an aggrava- 
tion of his follies, since he p Br by inheritance, 
some — and as to pot 
a clergyman, what wi is posturings and pro- 
strations, his tunics and his s 
a theological acrobat. But there, I must be off at 
once to see him tumble.’ 

Mr Simcoe, however, did not go off at once; he 
choked in the passage, and roared upon the door- 
step for a good three minutes, before he got under 
weigh ; and even then, had to stop at garden 
gate to take in breath, and recover from a second 
paroxysm—so inexhaustible and so exhausting a 
theme for mirth was the Rev. Claude Simcoe with 
his father. 

‘Well, what do you think of my 
Mabel?’ inquired Martha—‘ eh, my dear, eh ?” 

‘He’s funny,’ said Mabel dubiously. ‘Don’t you 
think so ?’ 

‘He’s eccentric in his manner, my dear, no 
doubt ; but I don’t mean that. I should like to 
know what you think of his moral and religious 
character. Of course you know nothing about him ; 
how should you? But I should like to hear your 
opinion. e first impressions of a sensible girl 

e you are always worth having ; and there are 
such various views about Mr Simcoe afloat in 


‘Well,’ said Mabel, ‘he seems a very good- 
natured and -humoured sort of 

‘With prejudices, though, interrupted Martha 
gravely ; ‘and those entertained sometimes against 
the most worthy persons.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ continued Mabel, unable to repress 
a smile as she recogni this allusion to the 
excellent Rachel: ‘still, I should say Mr Simcce 
was not an illiberal mn.” 

‘Quite right, my dear, quite right. He supplied 
a new top to our cistern last winter without 
haggling or hesitation. Some landlords, you know 
— But go on, go on’ 

‘But I can’t go on, remonstrated Mabel. ‘If 

ou press me, however, I must say that, unless I 
hhad been informed of the fact, I should not have 
suspected Mr Simcoe of having built a church at 
his own expense,’ 
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‘You should not, shouldn’t you?’ said Martha 
earnestly. ‘Dear me, dear me! now, that’s very 
curious. I was in hopes you would have had a 
contrary impression.’ 

‘Contrary? My dear Martha, was it to be 
expected? How very few people do look as if 
they had built churches at their own expense !’ 

‘Or ever build ’em, my dear, eh? For that’s 
the point, When people abuse Mr Simcoe—and he 
is dreadfully ran down—I say : “ Well, there’s the 
church, at all events ; come, you must grant that.” 
But they won't do it.’ 

‘This Mr Simcoe is very rich, then?’ observed 
Mabel with a laudable desire to appear interested 
in Martha’s friend. 

‘My dear, his wealth is untold, answered Martha: 
that was her generic phrase for fortunes, which are 
often calculated by their possessors with consider- 
able nicety. ‘His father was, I believe, a great 
chemist—at least that is what his dson gives 
out ; but the elder Mr Simcoe will have it that 
he was a chemist and druggist. Well, he left a lot 
of money, with which this Mr Simcoe made a most 
successful venture in winkles.’ 

‘In winkles !’ ejaculated Mabel. ‘Do you mean 
periwinkles ?” 

inly, | dear. That is what Brackmere 

or. You should hear Mr Simcoe upon 

that matter. “Strasbourg for its patties, Jersey for 
its pears, but Brackmere for its periwinkles. Ask 
for Simcoe’s at a penny a = with the pin in.” 
He is so funny; only it drives poor Mr Claude 
well-nigh frantic. ell, he built half 
Brackmere and the new church entirely of 

iwinkles,’ 

* Impossible !’ cried Mabel. 

‘I mean, of course,’ explained Martha, ‘with the 
money received from them, my dear. And what 
people do say is, that he has built our church just 
as he would have built a ay in order to 
attract people to come and live in the neighbour- 
hood, and take the carcasses—that’s empty houses, 
you know—but what J say is, we are not to judge 
men’s motives—And now I’m off to market, 
my darling, like old Mother Hubbard, with this 
big basket, you see, which saves the tradesmen 
a world of trouble in sending things home ; and 
7 shuts down at top, and looks as genteel as a 

’s reticule.’ 
ith a beaming smile, Martha thus spoke, 
stoo down and kissed her guest, then sallied 
forth, and once more smiled and nodded as she 
pone by the bow-window. But once out of sight, 
er honest face grew sad. She had been told that 


morning by her retainer of various little expenses 
that had on Rachel’s responsibility been incurred 
‘about the house’ in her absence, and which, under 
the circumstances, she now grievously regretted. 


It was not a time for renewing, nor even for 
repairin 3 she would need all her little means 
for the future, in order to make both ends meet, 
to purchase even what was absolutely necessary 
for the sustenance of her household, now unex- 
ged increased by one-third. Her marketin 
ad always been on a miniature scale ; so muc 
so, that, as we see, she had not even liked to ask 
the tradesmen to send home her supplies; but 
pare and pinch; not only to bargain, but to 
cheapen ; and this was why Martha Barr went 
alone to market, and left her guest at home. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A COUPLE OF VISITORS. 


Mr Simcoe was not the only early visitor at 
No. 5 Bellevue Crescent that morning. Hardly 
had its mistress disappeared on her errand, when 
ring after ring at the front-door, which was used 
by all classes—the back-door (being up a yard 
which opened into a cul-de-sac) was kept a dead 
secret, for fear of thieves—announced a succession 
of callers. The excellent Rachel could scarcely 
return from the lobby to her sanctuary below stairs, 
when she was again summoned tothe front. Her 
voice returned to all inquiries the same stereoty 
reply : ‘ No, she ain’t: so just be off with you!’ but 
the tone in which it was uttered grew sharper and 
—— till it attained a very fine edge indeed. 

‘How can people stand it?’ thought Mabel, to 
whom in the little parlour every word came almost 
as distinctly through the lath-and-plaster wall as 
though no such obstacle intervened. 

At last there was a plaintive remonstrance, 
evidently from a visitor of the same sex. ‘ Well, 
if she ain’t, there’s no occasion to bite my nose off, 
neither,’ 

‘You impudent old baggage,’ cried the excellent 
Rachel, and then the door was banged with a 
violence that gave a shock to the whole system 
of No. 5, 

Mabel cautiously put aside the blind of the bow- 
window, and peered out upon this ed visitor. 
There was no such person to be seen. Was it 
possible that in her fury the excellent Rachel had 
— some respectable old lady within doors 
by her silver ‘hair, and finished her off with the 
kitchen chopper! There was a noise of choppin 
in the room beneath, and also a certain will al 
savage melody, such as might accompany the 
execution of some hated victim. The Marseillaise, 
Mabel remembered, used to be sung in Paris while 
the guillotine was making sure of the suspect. 

Presently there was another ring at the bell, 
which was answered by this verbal response from 
the kitchen: ‘ Ay, you may ring and ring, but you 
won't get me up-stairs again this side of dinner- 
time—you may take your oath of that! 

Mabel regretted that she had not retired to her 
own room, as she had wished to do, but that she 
feared to interfere with Rachel’s proceedings above- 
stairs. It was exceedingly embarrassing to remain 
so close to the bell-wire, that kept clanging and 
tinging so importunately ; she felt almost like an 
accomplice in Rachel’s rudeness. At last she ven- 
tured to call down the back-stairs : ‘I think the 
front-door bell is ringing, Rachel. 

‘I knows it is,’ was the scornful response ; ‘ and 
I means to let it ring. It’s only them No 
sooner do they hear that missis is come back, than 
here they flock, as though this house was a — 
kitchen. IfI do come up, I’ll be down that o 
dame’s throat, she may rely on it.’ 

Then Rachel remembered that when she had 
looked out of the window, she had seen a poor old 
crone in a red cloak, whom she had not suspected 
of having rung the bell; but who had doubtless 
done so, as one of her cousin’s pensioners ; and now 
here was another, whose importunity would have 
moved the Unjust Judge. Mabel would have 
opened the door herself, but for fear of Rachel; 
as it was, she remained at her post, awaiting the 
execution of Rachel’s direful menace—the song 
beneath was growing fiercer and fiercer in its note: 
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the fuse of her patience was <a? getting very 
short, and the explosion near at han 

At this juncture there was a tap at the window. 
Mabel looked forth and beheld an elderly female, 
in a worn black silk dress, and with a beaver 
bonnet, into which it seemed the moth had made 
inroads: she was of = form, and clasped a stout 
umbrella by the middle, as Jove is represented with 
his thunderbolts. It was with this instrument that 
she had drawn Mabel’s attention to her pitiful 

ition. She did not courtesy, but smiled entreat- 
ingly, though without adulation, and nodded towards 
the door. It was evidently a case of genteel 
poverty. 

Mabel shook her head and waved her hand. 
‘My good woman, I have nothing for you: you had 
better go away ; you had indeed.’ 

‘I am Mrs Bannacre ; you are Miss Denham: this 
is my card ; I am come to leave it on you.’ 

There was evidently some frightful mistake. 
Mabel ran into the lobby, and let the old lady 


‘Your cousin’s servant is out again, of course,’ 
observed the visitor, as she wiped her shoes care- 
fully upon the mat. ‘I believe she does it to 

vate people.—How are you, my dear? Iknow 
you, and you needn't introduce your- 
self. Miss Barr is out shopping, is she? Well, no 
matter, because my visit is to you. I took the very 
earliest opportunity, you see. Since I’ve found 
you at home, I may just as well put back my card 
again: mayn’t 1? Never waste. Some people say: 
“What’s a bit of card-board?” If you come to that, 
what’s a bank-note ?—Well, what do you think of 
Brackmere ?” 

‘From the little I have seen of it, it seems a 
very pretty place.’ 

‘It’s a very wicked place,’ said Mrs Bannacre 
darkly. ‘Martha Barr says it’s no worse than other 
places in the world. I reply: But the world is very 
wicked ; and therefore Brackmere is a very wicked 
place’ Here Mrs Bannacre folded her arms, and 
nodded her head with the triumphant air of a 
logician who has invented a new syllogism.—‘ How 
do you like Mr Simcoe ?’ 

‘Really, madam,’ remonstrated Mabel, ‘I have 
only seen Mr Simcoe for five minutes.’ 

at know it, said Mrs Bannacre coolly. ‘1 live in 
the opposite terrace ; and I watched him in and 
watched him out. What did you think of him ?’ 

‘I am afraid I haven’t thought of him at all,’ 
said Mabel, smiling. 

‘Nor prayed for him ?’ inquired Mrs Bannacre 
sternly. 

‘Certainly not,’ answered Mabel, without hesita- 
tion. 

‘I am sorry to hear it. It seems to me impos- 
sible that he could be in any house five minutes 
without moving one to Christian pity. Where 
did he sit 

Mabel was just on the point of indicating the 
chair Mr Simcoe had occupied, when Mrs Bann- 
acre held up her umbrella. ‘Did he not sit, I ask, 
in the seat of the scornful? What did he say? 
Were not his words as winged arrows barbed with 
bitterness ?’ 

‘I did not observe it,’ said Mabel quietly. ‘My 
cousin did not seem to have a bad opinion of him.’ 

‘Then she ought to be ashamed of herself, 
observed Mrs Bannacre sharply, ‘for she’s had the 
best opportunities for forming one. As for you, my 


dear young lady, let us hope you will have your 

those who attend the tawdry church, I hope—the 

church that Sam built.’ 

o.. you mean the church that Mr Simcoe has 
iit ?? 

‘Of course I do—St Etheldreda’s, as they. call 
it; but St Etheldreda is St Awdry, and St bole 
is tawdry, and a truer thing was never printed in 
the Protestant Encyclopedia.’ Here Mrs Bann- 
acre grounded her umbrella, nodded her head, and 
repeated monotonously: ‘Tawdry, St Awdry—St 
Awdry, tawdry,’ like a clock on the stairs. 

‘But Mr Simcoe did not express himself in 
favour of St Ethel—I mean St Awdry—at all. 
He seemed, as I understood him, to have no 


‘Of course he hasn’t, broke in Mrs Bannacre 
with great severity. ‘He’s a Gallio; that’s what 
he is. He cares for none of these things. Religion 
or the mockery of it, Sabbath or week day— 
they ’re all one to him. He’s a heartless, unbe- 
lieving, lost scoffer. I ought to know him, I 
suppose, since he’s my own brother.’ 

fore Mabel could recover from the moral 
shock of this communication, Mrs Bannacre had 
dismissed the subject. ‘You’ll join the Dorcas, 
of course, my dear. We meet on Tuesdays and 
Fridays at eight punctual. A short but sound 
discourse, tea and shrimps, and then a couple of 
hours’ good work in the vineyard with needle and 
thread. No embroidering of altar-cloths, no 
stitching of stole, no—— But here’s Miss 
Jennings: I know that artful woman's ring. If 
ever there was an emi of Satan in blue 
spectaclese——- But there—I will say nothing to 
her prejudice ; you will judge for yourself. Good- 
bye, <a. I should like to kiss you. Thank 
m) ith your permission, I’ll stand in the 
Litchen stairs till that woman has come in. 

By this time, it would have taken something 
very pronounced indeed in the way of visitors—a 
deputation from the town-council of Brackmere 
in their robes, and bearing dishes of periwinkles, 
significant an emale in blue spectacles, 
saying: ‘Miss Denham, I believe; J am Miss 
Jennings,’ only raised her eyebrows a little. 

‘My cousin, Miss Barr, is not at home’—— 

‘I know it, | know it,’ interrupted the little lady 
vivaciously. ‘I live in Mollusc Terrace, and saw 
her going off to market. My call is to you, my 
dear ; I say “my dear,” because I have heard so 
much about you from poor dear Martha. I should 
have come earlier, but I could not miss my church. 
It is the seventeenth, you know, and the festival 
of the blessed St Etheldreda. You should have 
seen Mr Claude in his new vestments. We were 
seven this morning, exclusive of Mr Simcoe.’ 

Mabel bowed, not knowing whether this was a 
subject of congratulation, and doubtful in her 
mind as to whether Mr Simcoe was counted as a 
unit, 

‘The service was very nicely performed—very,’ 
continued Miss Jennings ; ‘ but I can’t help think- 
ing—if I may say so without irreverence—that 
they purchase the incense at the wrong shop : it gets 
up one’s nose so. Mr Simcoe said he thought he 
should have sneezed his head off, poor dear.—M 
dear Miss Denham, what do you think of 
Simcoe ?” 
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‘ Well, really, said Mabel, laughing, ‘ that is the 
third time I been asked question this 
morning ; and since I have only set eyes on Mr 
Simcoe for five minutes ’—— 

‘Twenty-five, my dear, interru Miss Jen- 
nings gently. ‘1 timed him from Mollusc Terrace : 
he staid twenty-five minutes; but I daresay it 
seemed like ten. He has such a fund of humour: 
it carries him away with it a little too far some- 
times ; but it is impossible to be with Mr 
Simcoe.—Dear me, how that front-door s !? 

i e en with an -wi 

acre!’ exclaimed the little woman nervously. 
“Now, that ’s what comes of having one’s bedroom 
at the back of the house. I was putting on m 

and never saw her enter your door. 

daresay she has been saying all sorts of 
things about Mr Simcoe.’ 

* Well, she certainly seemed to be rather preju- 

I though “prejudi 

‘lam to hear say SO, judice” 
is not the word for’ it. e is amy wb him 
because he is so natural and unaffected. You 
noticed that about him, I daresay, my dear ?’ 

Mabel nodded ; Mr Simcoe had doubtless been 
unaffected—except with a difficulty of breathing. 

‘There are so many people at Brackmere who 
ride the high-horse; you can see that by the 
names they give to their houses—* The Palazzo,” 
“ Belvidere,” “St Angelo,” and so on. Mrs Bann- 
acre’s is Belvidere; and she takes it as a personal 
insult that Mr Simcoe has named his mansion 
Tiddliwinks. Now, I call Tiddliwinks a very pretty 
= Don’t you ?’ 

‘It is, at all events, an un ing one,’ sai 
Mabel, smiling. 

‘Just so. I have called my house Periwinkle 
Cottage.—Periwinkle Cottage, Mollusc Terrace ; I 
hope I shall see you there, my dear, on Monday 
evening. Our society—the Sisterhood of Etheldreda 
—is held on Mondays and Thursdays. Mr Claude 
will say a few seasonable words ; there will be a 
slight refection—tea and shrimps; and then we 
shall set to work upon the scrolls and banners for 
the eye I am so sorry, for your sake, that 
we have finished the vestments. Claude made 
a great, and, I hope, a lasting impression this morn- 
ing with his biretum’ 

* What is a biretum ?’ inquired Mabei. 

‘Well, upon my life, os observed Miss 
J ay yoy *I don’t quite know what 
it is. Mr Simcoe—I mean Mr Samuel, of 
course—calls it (he is so as yn know) a 
smoking-cap; and it really does look a little like 
it. But, as I said to Mr Simcoe, we all know that 

our son doesn’t smoke; so that is no objection. 

eople require to be educated in religious matters 
as well as in other things; and to that he assented 
at once. He is so sensible. He'll be so pleased 
taken such a fancy to him.’ 
ut, my dear ” remonstrated 
said nothing of the kind.” 

*No, my dear, but you looked it ; I read it in 

our eye at once. now, I must say good-bye. 

ou won't forget Monday evening. But our sweet 
Martha will see to that. I won't kiss you, because 
I’ve got my big spectacles on, on account of the 
glare, and they re a little jagged at the ends. We 
shall meet very often, I hope. 


not liking to ring for the front- 
door with Sor ome hands. At the en . 
the little woman stopped to kiss her glove in fare- 
well ; and as she did so: ‘ He will be so pleased to 
hear she likes him,’ was borne in upon the breeze. 


PRIMITIVE FORESTS OF THE EQUATOR. 
THE immense uniformity of the tropical forest, and 
its undulating surface of green, give it a certain 
resemblance to the ocean, and at first, its effect 
upon the mind is similar. All travellers speak of 

e sense of awe and depression that overwhelms 
them on plunging into a boundless sea of vegeta- 
tion, most bewildering where it is most luxuriant. 
Ev ing is strangely formed—even the leaves 
and flowers are gigantic, as well as the trees that 
bear them. Gorgeous lianas, or bushropes, climb 
verdure, 
rendering it often impenetrable to all but snakes 
and birds. The solitude is extreme. During the 
heat of the day, the only sounds are those of 
inanimate nature—of streams, that abound in the 
drenching equatorial climate, and of the trade- 
wind ing through the tops of the giant trees, 
At other times, these are joined by the voice of 
general creation, or, as Auguste St-Hilaire says: 

Cette voix du désert, qui n’est autre chose que 
Vaccent de la crainte, de la douleur et du plaisir, 
exprimé de différentes maniéres, partant d’étres 
divers” There is a universal richness, an over- 
flowing, an exuberance, by which each tree seems 
to expand into a pure enjoyment of life, to all 
seeming, as intense as that of its animal brethren. 
Nothing strikes the traveller more than the enor- 
mous energy of vegetation. In the forest, all things 
are at war with each other, and not the animal 
world only. As every tree drinks full draughts 
of moisture from the cold leaf-stained brooks that 
its roots, so it air for 
its development, and struggles u strivi 
to raise own head ‘a 
force its vast limbs through the dense surround- 
ing mass. Undoubtedly, a like contest exists in 
every climate; but here, where vegetation is so 
crowded and nourished by this superabundance 
of heat moisture, it 
apparent. uropean scenery is of re 
Countless ages have passed and left no trace upon 
the most wildly tossed peaks of the Alps; they 
and their pine-covered slopes seem ever the same, 
quiet, and almost lifeless. There the fierce, feverish 
existence of the tropics is unknown. Budding, 
flowering, fruiting, which, in colder climates, 
is the work of twelve months, is here accom- 
plished in a few days, and the various stages are 
progressing in the same clump of trees. Every 
season may be observed in a single day; and 
throughout the year, the temperature only varies 
within a few degrees. After a hurricane, or the 
continual squalls of the rainy season, two or three 
fine days suffice to revive the forest in all its 


joyous strength, regardless of uprooted trees and 


dead foliage, and it is then that the rapidity of 
its growth is most wonderful. 

ere are three great forests lying under the 
equator—those of Brazil, of Central Africa, and of 
the Asiatic Islands. Each is a thick, wide-spread- 
ing mass of vegetation, subject to constant rains, 
and containing a world of life within itself. But 
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as they essentially differ in their characteristics, I 
‘hall dascuss them separately. 
The broad rounded outline of the Brazilian 


forest is not so unlike that of a European wood as | ha) 


might be imagined ; but it is the immense size of 
the trees, the deep green colour of the leaves, and 
the stran ot each individual form, that dis- 
tinguish it. Palms of a hundred species are mingled 
with the swollen-stemmed ceiba ; while the gigantic 
mora, the bertholletia, or Brazil-nut, and the cow- 
tree, tower, with several palms, above their fellows, 
two hundred feet from the ground. some 
laces, there is a thick growth of underwood and 
icon; in others, the ground is a bare swamp, rank 
and steaming, where no plant grows among the 
tall trunks but ———- fungi. Few trees 
bear flowers; indeed, it seems to be a law of 
nature, the mother, that trees constantly 
bearing leaves should seldom produce flowers ; 
and there would be little colour in the variousl 
shaded mass of but for the lianas, whi 
form its distin ing feature. To call them 
is to describe them feebly, they are rather 
climbing-trees, and sometimes of size, Twin- 
ing their lithe, ribbon-like arms round the nearest 
trunk, they obtain a firm support, and spread from 
tree to tree in labyrinthine festoons, displaying a 
wealth of brilliant flowers that irradiates the dim- 
ness of the forest. Often the tree dies in the 
murderous hug of its beautiful parasite, and hangs 
suspended, in the act of a. by the liana, now 
scarcely smaller than itself. Nothing is at rest; 
but every living thing is fighting its own hard 
battle for existence. Heat and moisture are two 
great —_ who are ceaselessly at work nourishi 
them all; no slight labour, when it is remem 
that the equatorial rains, constant —— they be, 
have to feed the Great River and its tributaries, as 
well as the forest that clothes their shores. To 
this of rain nature owe 
its marvellous f ess, life perpetu ringi 
At every hour of the day and night, some ~e 
creatures awaken to activity. Sunrise is announc 
by a general chorus, ially of loud-voiced 
animals, as monkeys an —— whose varied 
cries continue in bursts, until the forest rings with 
the uproar. This gradually ceases as the sun rises 
higher in the aby 3 till at noon, a death-like still- 
ness prevails, The snake and cayman lie basking 
in open places, drinking in the fierce heat that 
drives other animals to seek shade. Only a 
solitary cry is heard until sunset, when the chorus 
of the hungry jaguar and panther, the tapir, 
peceari, and others, besides noisy frogs, and those 
creatures that = accompany night, the owl 
and bat—the latter being often, in the tropics, the 
formidable blood-sucking vampire. It is at this 
time that fruit and flowers send forth their most 
delicious fragrance, and swarms of ckers 
appear chasing oe. That much maligned 
but innocent bird, the goat-sucker, sleeps on the 
und or on ajlow branch, and makes no nest, 
ying its on the bare soil. P 
The soun 


of the night are nearly the same, but 
even fewer than those of the day: the crash of a 
fallen tree ; the mournful wail of the sloth, that 
seems to implore pity as it crawls slowly along the 
under-side of a branch ; the cayman’s cry, hideous 
and terrible, for it means that the monster is seek- 


; the howler 
a it is said i 
to the spiri is is generally just sunrise. 
Some of the binds sing well, as the realejo, or organ- 
bird, the campanero, with its bell-like note, and 
one or two others. As a rule, Brazilian song-birds 
are dull-plumaged, like our own. The glories of 
butterflies. Birds lay throughout the year, and 
that abound. 

very species of ant exists here, and in myriads. 
The formigo or fire-ant actually pulates whole 
districts, man and beast fleein m its fearful 
ants perform a office in the system of nature, 
eating away the decayed parts of vegetation. 

Beyond the ordi sights and sounds of the 
forest, there are those for which no hunter, either 
Indian or white, can account—a ring as of an axe 
striking a tree, or a sudden sharp cry unlike that 
of any animal, and followed by profound silence. 
Mr Bates describes them as ucing a — 
effect upon the mind in these vast solitudes, e 
Indians ascribe all such unexplained noises to the 
spirit of the woods. In them, and the voices of 
nature around them, vs believe a deity speaks. 
Very few in number, and shrinking from contact 
with the white man’s civilisation, these Indians 
lead a wild, solitary life. A wretched palm-thatched 
hut, containing a few earthen pots, and the uni- 
versal hammock slung within, is their dwelling, 
which is generally surrounded by a small clearin 
growing manioc and plantains. The women cul- 
tivate this ground, while the men hunt and fish. 
Boiled ant-eater and red monkey are their common 
food. One or two tribes are nomade, remaini 
but a short time im the same spot, and livi 
entirely upon fruit and fish—a harmless, de; 
people. eir history is as obscure as that of 
most sa ven tradition is silent among them. 
Whence they came, it would be hard to say, but 
certain it is that they do not seem fitted by nature 
for the climate, as the negro is. They suffer from 
the heat like the white, yet their race appears to 
have existed and grown old with the forest itself. 
Its less wilds are familiar to them. With the 
lore of the hunter, and the sun for their guide, 
they can read a meaning in every broken twig, in 
the bend of a tree, in a freshly stirred pool, or a 
bird’s cry. Their world is forest and river—the 
Amazon that pours its mighty flood across the 
continent, and so divides it like a sea, that the very 
monkeys on its northern bank differ from those on 
the southern. Insects, too, and even some birds, 
are unable to cross the immense The 
trade-wind blows for one thousand miles up the 
river to the confluence of the Rio Negro. Notwith- 
standing the variety of tribes—those of the interior 
each ing a different language—a single one 
Tupi, is spoken for two thousand five hun 

iles along the shores. Thus the watery high- 
road ‘ unites and yet divides mankind.’ 

Still journeying under the equator, we pass 
cstenll asa e Atlantic, and come to the 
forests of the Old World. Massive and thickly 
grown like the others, these of Central Africa seem 


_— ing for prey. Sometimes, too, there is the roaring 
of tis eam on the same quest, or perhaps lost : 
in the + ~ednnal a thing which not unfrequently " 
pens, and the perplexed animal lives for weeks ; 
in the trees, the terror of monkeys and birds. , 
| 
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to bear upon their face the traces of a greater 
antiquity. Here is none of the youthful exuber- 
ance of the Brazilian forest; all is silence and 
gloom. Huge trunks rise out of the barren swampy 
ground, and their dense foliage screens it from 
every ray of sunshine. Animal life partakes of these 
gigantic proportions. Large carnivora, however, such 
as tigers, panthers, and hyenas are rare ; and indeed, 
the same may be said of the large monkeys, who 
are exclusively fruit-eating. The elephant retires 
farther and farther into the interior. Both it and 
the hippopotamus are slaughtered in numbers— 
by the traders for ivory, and the negroes for food— 
and the result, at least for the latter, must finally 
be extinction. It cannot, like the elephant, recede 
far from the coast ; its home must ever be in rivers. 
The American tapir is the small and  pome J de- 
veloped representative of the Old World elephant ; 
the American alligator or cayman, a near but 
inferior relation of the crocodile. The chimpanzee, 
— and other large monkeys have progressed 
beyond the stage in which we at present see 
the long-tailed climbing species, who are exactly 
suited for an existence among the trees of the new 
=. But these large animals are rarely met 
wit 
Words can scarcely express the deep melancholy 
and solitude of an African forest. Explorers, whom 
the ‘fatal fascination of Africa’ has drawn agai 
and again to her bosom, describe the beauty of 
its scenery, its glorious sunsets, and the merry, 
childish savage, and at the same time this myste- 
rious sadness, that overpowers every European. 
The Indian of South America, and he alone, is 
listless and melancholy amidst the youth and 
brightness of his native forests. He may be fallen; 
his ancestors may have fought for the Incas in 
the golden days of Peru; t ey may have built 
the monuments that lie in ruins scattered over 
Tehuantepec ; but what past has the negro? If 
Amazonian America ever did lie where the sea 
now washes the oT) mangrove swamps of the 
Guinea coast, it is so long ago that he has for- 
gotten all about it. The tribes are very few in 
number, and widely scattered. A traveller may 
journey for days, and find but few signs of life; 
scarcely hear the song of a bird, or see a single 
flower. Rainbow-tinted dragon-flies hover round 
the pools, and a stray deer now and then comes to 
drink ; but one may listen in vain for that faint 
murmur or undercurrent of voice and motion, 
which is generally to be distinguished beneath the 
deepest stillness of tropical noon. 
Lastly, come the immense forests of the East 
India Islands, Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, upon 
which the sun pours down an everlasting flood of 
ight, and the ‘cloud-ring’ of the equator its tribute 
of rain. Lying midway between Africa and America, 
this group of vegetation shares the characteristics 
of both, though parts of it are rather jungle than 
forest. Immense groves of magnolias vary the 
never-ending palms of different kinds, among which 
the sago and betel-nut ogee are especially common. 
The screw-pine and the tallest bamboo grow side 
by side, and, sheltering under the thick foliage, is 
the sole representative of an almost extinct class, 
the tree-fern, sixteen or eighteen feet high—relic 
of past geological ages, when its kind waved every- 
where above a primeval sea. Splendid creepers 
twine among the trees; and in some places the 
jungle is a mass of rhododendrons, pink, crimson, 


again | all is quiet again. Suddenly a shriek arises from 


yellow, and purple. Orchids are found in great 
variety ; but the peculiarity of these islands are the 
nepenthes, or pitcher plants, holding in their leafy 
cups an inexhaustible draught of water, always 
pure and cold in the hottest weather. Among 
ran es trees, the famous durian and mangos- 
teen abound on every hand. In the dry monsoon, 
trees lose their leaves, but nature quickly revives 
under the drenching rains that follow. Rain at 
the equator has generally an exhilarating effect 
upon both tree and animal. It arouses new life 
within the white man, and almost produces vivacity 
in the- listless, silent Indian. The negro alone is 
miserable under it. Here, in the Asiatic Islands, 
the afternoon showers of the wet monsoon rejoice 
all hearts. The animal concert is louder apd more 
joyous than before. It is easy to distinguish the 
cries of the k and argus pheasant, and of the 
Jelatuk bird, which resembles the stroke of an axe, 
Night brings with it the loud pipe of tree-frogs, 
added to the cooing of doves, as they collect in 
flocks round the fruit-trees. Gaudy macaws and 
red lories settle to sleep among the branches, and 
leave the dark hours to enormous bats, whose ex- 
panded wings measure four feet across. Gradually 
these sounds drop off. The silence is perhaps 
broken for a moment by one of those unaccount- 
able noises heard in dense, untrodden forest, then 


some defenceless creature, frightened by the ap- 
proach of a stealthy cobra or ya ee 
tiger, and the general uproar is renewed wi 
tenfold vigour. Alarm spreads even to the huge 
orang-utan, who springs terrified from tree to tree, 
When this happens, there is an end to quietness 
for that night. 

In these regions, where life is so abundant and so 
full of vitality, all is at the same time changing. 
Nature cannot stand still. Everywhere she is 
working, but it is under the equator that her 
grandest forces are visibly seen, rolling on through 
a majestic and never-ending cycle. There she puts 
forth all her Titanic strength. Many believe that 
the cradle of the human kind was in this sunny 
belt of the earth’s surface, others that ‘ the perfect 
race of the future’ will see its day arise there. It 
may be so; but what more can we say? How, 
being ignorant of the past, can we guess otherwise 
than blindly at the future ? 


SPRING. 


A nic root-scent now rises from the ground, 
Betokening Winter past, and Spring at hand— 
Fair, blue-eyed Spring, who at one mighty bound, 
Bearing her gifts, hath leapt into the land. 

Sweet on the charmed sense it all confounds, 

The sense of smell, a stream of odours steals ; 

And on the ear a medley of soft sounds— 
Bee-hum, bird-warble, and brook-murmur—peals. 
Fields fill with flowers ; hedges with blossom foam ; 
And the bare trees that moulted months ago 
Feather their limbs with leaves. The sweet sun-glow, 
Bright as love’s earliest dream, steeps vale and holm 
In silvery splendour ; while soft airs have birth, 
And breathe low benisons o’er happy earth. 
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